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WHITMAN AND SWEDEN 


By Lars AHNEBRINK 
Uppsala University 


IN a collection of poems entitled Balders dterkomst (1895) by 

Gustaf Uddgren, a little known journalist and critic, there is a 
poem on America, in which Walt Whitman is mentioned.’ This 
may be the earliest reference to the author of Leaves of Grass by a 
Swedish writer. After the turn of the century Whitman was referred 
to in Ellen Key’s Lifslinjer (1903). Two years later Emilia 
Fogelklou wrote a laudatory article on the American poet in the 
periodical Varbris (1905) and included traslations of a few poems. 
In the same year Andrea Butenschén published her famous essay 
on Whitman in Ord och Bild, which caused K. G. Ossiannilsson to 
buy a copy of Leaves of Grass. By this time two other Swedish 
poets, Vilhelm Ekelund and Anders Osterling, were familiar with 
but not particularly impressed by Whitman’s poetry. More ardent 
admirers of Whitman were to be found among the radical students 
of Lund University immediately after the turn of the century. In 
his Minnen (1950) Ernst Wigforss has related that the American 
poet and particularly his English disciple, Edward Carpenter. were 
discussed and praised by the members of the club D.Y.G. (De 
yngre gubbarna) . 

The first poet to be noticeably influenced by Whitman was Edith 
Sédergran, leader of Swedish-Finnish modernism. She may have 
read Whitman during her stay in a Swiss sanatorium shortly before 
the first world war, when a wave of Whitman enthusiasm swept 
across the European continent. Her first book of poems appeared in 
1916, which shows her indebtedness to German expressionism, 
Russian futurism, French dadaism and American modernism— 
Whitman, Edgar Lee Masters, Carl Sandburg and Ezra Pound. 
Through her the new ideas reached Hagar Olsson, who wrote an 
teed article ? on Whitman, and Elmer Diktonius, who read 
Whitman in 1918. These Swedish Finns stimulated the radical 
group of Swedish modernists called fem unga (1929): Erik 
Asklund, Josef Kjellgren, Artur Lundkvist,* Harry Martinson and 


1 This article corrects some of the generalizations about Whitman in Sweden 
made by Carl L. Anderson in his pioneer study, The Swedish Acceptance of 
American Literature (Stockholm, 1957). I am indebted to Erik Gamby’s article 
“Whitman i Europa,’ perspektiv, VI (1955), 264-270, for much valuable 
information. 

2In Ultra, I (15 October 1922). See also translation by Diktonius in Ultra, 
30 November 1922. 

*Lundkvist seems to have become interested in Whitman after reading 
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Gustav Sandgren. To these Swedish ‘life-worshipers’ Whitman 
was a prophet, whose sexual mystique and passion for life acted as 
a liberation. What the American poet meant to them both as a 
group and individually needs to be studied in detail. Such a study 
would most profitably begin with Lundkvist and Kjellgren. An- 
other group of writers known as the Clarté group with Karin Boye, 
Ebbe Linde and Arnold Ljungdal may also be indebted to Whit- 
man and his gospel. Ljungdal wrote an essay on Whitman, whom 
he called ‘the most subjective and most universal of poets’ in 
Skapande liv (1929). Two years earlier Karin Boye had translated 
‘Grunden f6r all metafysik’ in Hardarna. 

It is obvious that Whitman—and Whitman in the original—was 
a source of inspiration for Swedish avant-garde writers of the 
twenties.‘ The traditionalists largely ignored the American poet. 
In the thirties Whitman’s influence was also noticeable. In the 
modernist periodical, Fénstret, Walt Whitman and D. H. Lawrence 
were idolized. The new movement in Swedish poetry was also 
stimulated by Carl Sandburg, who was translated before Whitman, 
and Edgar Lee Masters. Whitman’s influence survived the war years 
in Sweden and the name of Bernt Erikson may stand as a repre- 
sentative of those who seem to have been attracted by Whitman’s 
technique. To the general reader Walt Whitman is little more than 
a name. The only book-length translation of the poet is still K. A. 
Svensson’s Strdn av gris of 1935. Since Erik Blomberg’s Modern 
amerikansk lyrik (1937), which contains a number of translations 
of Whitman’s poetry, there have only been occasional translations 
of Whitman’s poems. 

Even though Whitman’s fame is waning among the general 
public, it is growing steadily in Swedish colleges and universities. 
A smattering of ‘Song of Myself’ is a required minimum in 
Swedish secondary schools.® All students of English at Uppsala 
University are now required to read a few of Whitman’s best 

oems,® which they seem to enjoy. Students who are particularly 
interested in American poetry are recommended to read Twelve 
American Poets,7 which contains a representative selection of Whit- 
man’s poetry stressing his development as a poet. To Swedish 
students of today Whitman is a strange American Moses, at once 
a tragic dreamer and a dynamic life-force. 


Johannes V. Jensen’s Hjulet (1905; Swedish translation, 1907). In his collection 
of poems Naket liv (1929) Lundkvist included a long poem on Whitman. See 
also his Atlantvind (1932) and Liv som gris (1954). 

*The main character in Eyvind Johnson’s first book, De fyra frdémlingarna 
(1924), brags about his knowledge of Whitman. In addition Johnson had 
compared Rimbaud and Whitman in an article in Brand (1922). See Sven 
Linnér’s review of Carl L. Anderson’s The Swedish Acceptance of American 
Literature in Samlaren, XXXVIII (1957) , 232. 

5 See Gunnar Tidestrém and Bernard Tarschys, Dikt och Tanke (Lund, 1955), 
II, 328-329. 

° The textbook used is Edwin H. Cady and Lars Ahnebrink, An Anthology 
of American Literature 1620-1900 (Stockholm, 1953). 

7 Stephen Whicher and Lars Ahnebrink, Twelve American Poets (Stockholm, 


1959) . 
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JOHN BURROUGHS’S REVIEW OF THE 1867 
LEAVES OF GRASS 


JosEPH M. GARRISON, JR 
College of William and Mary 


OHN Burroucus’s lengthy and consequential criticism of Whit- 

man’s Drum-Taps and Sequel (1866-67) is well known.1 To be 
sure, it is the most intelligent of the extant criticisms that Whitman 
had received previously; but it is not, I think, the first critical 
essay on Whitman that Burroughs published. In The Common- 
wealth, a Boston weekly (September 1862-May 1896) ,? there ap- 
peared in the issue for 10 November 1866 (Volume V) a review 
of the 1867 edition of Leaves of Grass, which is signed ‘ J. B.’ The 
suggestion that Burroughs had an editorial connection with this 
publication is difficult to validate, although he did read The Com- 
monwealth frequently and knew some of its contributors.’ Late in 
1863, the year he met Whitman, he wrote to Myron B. Benton that 
he wanted to publish an account of the poet and his poems in 
The Commonwealth; + but the appearance of this account was 
delayed, and Burroughs probably decided (or was asked) to with- 
hold his appraisal until the publication of a new edition of the 
Leaves would make his critique timely. 

There is almost conclusive evidence that ‘J.B.’ is John Bur- 
roughs. In the first place, the style and tone of the review are 
typical of the naturalist. Secondly, although the author sets out to 
survey the poems included in the 1867 volume, like Burroughs he 
actually assembles generalizations on Whitman as the archetype of 
the modern democratic man. Most notably, the author contends 
that Leaves of Grass must be judged by the poet’s own standards 
and by the principles which Whitman himself established in his 
first edition. In his Notes on Walt Whitman as Poet and Person, 
1867, Burroughs justifies and explains his defense of the poet’s 
theory on these very terms. Finally, more than a general corre- 
spondence in thought and expression is apparent in these passages 
from The Commonwealth review and Burroughs’ Notes, respec- 
tively: 

As his work approaches, or perhaps has arrived at, completion in this 
new edition, it turns out that the thing he has been building so long 
is a man—a new democratic man, whom he believes to be typical of the 
future American, and of whom he perpetually uses himself as an illus- 
tration [p. 1]. 


‘John Burroughs, ‘Walt Whitman and His “ Drum-Taps,”’ Galaxy, II (Dec- 
ember 1866) , 606-615. ; 

? Full title: The Commonwealth, A Journal of Politics, Literature, Art and 
News. 

*Clara Barrus, The Life and Letters of John Burroughs (Boston and New 
York, 1925), I, 124, 217. 

‘Clara Barrus, Whitman and Burroughs, Comrades (Boston, 1931), p. 13. 
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And, 


The poet avers that . . . his work is completed, for good or bad... . 
The object of the author is to outline a New Man, whom he regards 
as typical of the American of the future, and of whom he perpetually 
uses himself as the illustration [p. 22, p. 33]. 


Another direct parallel also deserves citation: 


When we reflect that this animal nature is the basis of all else—is the 
very ground under our feet—we can pardon this attitude of the poet 
toward it, particularly as he has done as equal proportionate justice to 
the moral and aesthetic qualities, and has not unduly exalted any part 
[The Commonwealth, p. 2]. 


And, 


His position toward the moral and aesthetic qualities, rising out of this 
question Ne amativeness], is proportionately serious; though he has 
refrained from unduly exalting any part or endowment [Notes, p. 29]. 


The two similarities cited above are obvious, but there are many 
others of a more general nature which are of equal importance. 
The review follows: 


Perhaps a steady and unshaken faith in one’sself—what we call self-reliance— 
has as much to do with a man’s success in what he undertakes as any other 
single quality. This faith Walt Whitman certainly has in an amazing degree; 
perhaps no man ever wrote with so much assurance and so regardless of the 
opinions of the mass of his contemporaries. In his recent little volume, called 
Drum Taps, occur these lines:— 


‘I am more resolute because all have denied me than I could ever have been had 
all accepted me; I heed not, and have never heeded, either experience, cautions, 
majorities, nor ridicule.’ 


The following from Leaves of Grass is to the same purport:— 


Not the pilot has charged himself to bring his ship into port, though beaten back, 
and many times baffled; 

Not the path-finder, penetrating inland, weary and long, 

By deserts parched, snows chilled, rivers wet, perseveres till he reaches his destina- 
tion, 

More than I have charged myself, heeded or unheeded, to compose a free march for 
these States, 

To be exhilarating music to them years, centuries hence. 


He has worked away like a man building something, the plan or character 
of which none forsaw, but which he had deliberately settled upon; and amid the 
jeers and ridicule of the crowd has gone on adding stroke after stroke, part after 
part, as serenely and good-naturedly as if the rest of mankind were clapping 
their hands in applause. 

As his work approaches, or perhaps has arrived at, completion in this new 
edition, it turns out that the thing he has been building so long is a man—a 
new democratic man, whom he believes to be typical of the future American, 
and of whom he perpetually uses himself as the illustration. 

The ‘Inscription,’ which is one of the new features of this edition, says as 
much:— 


Small is the theme of the following chant, vet the greatest—namely, ONE’s-sELF—that 
— thing, a simple, separate person. That, for the use of the New World, 

sing. 

Man's physiology complete, from top to toe, I sing. Not physiognomy alone, nor 
brain alone, is worthy for the muse; I say the form complete is worthier far. The 
female equally with the male, I sing. 

Nor cease at the theme of One's Self. I speak the word of the modern, the word 


EN-MASSE. 
[46] 


My days I sing, and lands—with interstice I knew of hapless war. 

O friend, whoe’er you are, at last arriving hither to commence, I feel through 
every leaf the pressure of your hand, which I return. And thus upon our journey 
link’d together let us go. 


This passage, ‘To a Historian,’ also contains a valuable hint toward under- 
standing the purpose of the author:— 


You who have celebrated bygones! a 

Who td explored the outward, the surfaces of the races—the life that has exhibited 
itself; 

Who have treated of man as the creature of politics, aggregates, rulers and priests; 

I, habitué of the Alleghanies, treating man as he is in himself, in his own rights, 

Pressing the pulse of the life that has seldom exhibited itself, (the great pride of 
man in himself;) 

a of personality, outlining what is yet to be, I project the history of the 
uture. 


The arrangement of the pieces, as they stand in the new volume, favors this 
view. The first poem, ‘Walt Whitman,’ which is a compend of the book, has 
for its central purpose, perhaps, to show how a man is made; what elements 
and experiences contribute to him, and how wide the field from which he may 
draw nutriment. It is a search after power—a ransacking of heaven and earth 
for something to try himself on—to measure himself against. He would soar 
into heaven, he would dive into hell, to find himself—to be published of his 
own personality. 

Following this poem comes a collection of pieces called ‘ Children of Adam,’ 
in which the author celebrates amativeness and the —- of sex. It is these 
poems which have given so much offense. They have most likely been very much 
misunderstood. The poet attempts to do justice to every part of a strong, 
healthy, unconventional man. In these pieces he shows us his hero mostly as a 
breeding animal—for the moment giving free swing to his animal nature. When 
we reflect that this animal nature is the basis of all else—is the very ground 
under our feet—we can pardon this attitude of the poet toward it, particularly 
as he has done an equal proportionate justice to the moral and aesthetic 
qualities, and has not unduly exalted any part. ae 

The poems called ‘ Calamus,’ which follow, celebrate a riper and more mature 


feeling, namely, manly affection and the need of comrades. ‘Salut au monde,’ 2 
or, Health to the World! shows the geniality and good wishes of America toward @ 
all other nations, till, in the pieces which follow, the high intellectual powers a 
are fully recognized and unfolded:— a 
I have said many times that materials and the soul are great, and that all depends . 
on physique; 
— I ponnee what I said, and affirm that all depends on the zxsthetic, or intel- a 
ectual, 
And that criticism is great—and that refinement is greatest of all; a 
And I affirm now that the mind governs—and that all depends on the mind. e 


The ‘Song of the Broad Axe’ and ‘To Working-Men’ comprise most of 
those poems which, in other editions, were arranged under the head of ‘ Chants ; 
Democratic.’ The Sun-down poem, which Thoreau admired so much, comes bs 
near the close of the volume. This poem represents the soul in an attitude of ; 
worship or adoration. Having examined the world and the men and women in 7 
it, having tasted and tried all things, it finds all perfect, and that there are and x 
can be no conceivable failures:— 


Splendor of ended day, floating and filling me! ; 
Hour prophetic—hour resuming the past! an 
Inflating my throat—you, divine average! be 
You, earth and life, till the last ray gleams, I sing. e 


Open mouth of my soul, uttering gladness, . 
Eyes of my soul, secing perfection, ° 
Natural life of me, faithfully praising things; 

Corroborating forever the triumph of things. 


The ‘Song of the Open Road’ shows the man about at maturity. It is a 
magnificent poem. The newer collection called ‘Drum Taps,’ which this volume : 
now includes, and which is the poet’s latest work, comes near the close of 
the volume, at it ought. These poems, taken in connection with the author’s 
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services in the army-hospitals during the war, form a sort of coloring or atmo- 
sphere through which his entire work is to be read. Their chief feature is their 
humanity, and they are unspeakably precious in filling out and completing the 
idea of the work. They sanctify and make beautiful, like a great heroic act, 
everything in the author's previous life or previous poems. 

Walt Whitman has at last justified himself. As he has surpassed all others 
in rude force and virility, he has surpassed all others in tenderness and love. All 
his ‘hairy Pelasgic strength,’ all his vast abysmal power, have at last blossomed 
into a benevolence such as was never before the inspiration of poems. 

5. B: 


DAVY CROCKETT: WHITMAN'S ‘FRIENDLY AND 
FLOWING SAVAGE’ 


ECTION 39 of ‘Song of Myself’ describes a ‘ friendly and flow- 
ing savage,’ the democratic, common man, with lawless behavior, 
‘slow-stepping feet, common features,’ possibly a man, says Whit- 
man, from the Southwest, or Canada, or ‘the Mississippi country,’ 
perhaps from the mountains, the prairies, or the sea. ‘Who is he?’ 
Whitman asks. ‘ Is he waiting for civilization, or past it and master- 
ing it?’ 

In Whitman's time, as in our own, the figure of Davy Crockett 
suggested just such a man as Whitman described. Perhaps Whitman 
even had Crockett in mind when he wrote the lines, for the first two 
verse paragraphs of Section 40 capture the exuberance and stride of 
the Crockett prototype: 


Flount of the sunshine I need not your bask—lie over! 
You light surfaces only, I force surfaces and depths also. 


Earth! you seem to look for something at my hands, 
Say, old top-knot, what do you want? 


In fact, the very situation that Whitman suggests—the earth’s 
dependence on the speaker, the speaker’s easy familiarity with the 
creation—recalls one of the most famous of the stories attributed to 
Crockett:! the time ‘the very day-break froze fast as it war tryin’ 
to dawn '—‘ the sun had got jammed between two cakes o’ ice under 
the wheels, an’ thar he had bin shinin’ and workin’ to get loose, till 
he friz fast in his cold sweat,’ Crockett loosened the earth’s axis with 
hot bear grease, gave ‘the airth’s cog-wheel one kick backward,’ 
and ‘got the sun loose.’ Then he lit his pipe by the blaze of the 
sun’s ‘ top-knot’ and walked home, with a piece of sunrise in his 
pocket. 

The story apparently first saw print in the Crockett Almanac 
issued in New York in 1854. The date and place of publication 
strengthen the probability that the images in the quoted passage 
of Section 40 were suggested by the Crockett legend. 

‘Who is he?’ Whitman asks. Only one man could serve the 


2 The version quoted here appears under the title ‘ Crockett’s Morning Hunt’ 
in B. A. Botkin, editor, A Treasury of American Folklore (New York, 1944), 


pp. 29-30. 
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earth so magnificently and speak so familiarly to the sun: Davy 
Crockett, not only a frontiersman, but, as we now know, king of 
the wild frontier. 
Rosert H. Woopwarp 
San Jose State College 


WHITMAN’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH EDWIN BOOTH 


HEN Horace Traubel issued the first volume of With Walt 

Whitman in Camden in 1906, he printed two notes from 
Edwin Booth to Walt Whitman.? Booth was obviously replying to 
communications from the poet, but the location of the Whitman 
letters was not known. After the Walter Hampden Memorial 
Library of The Players in New York was opened to the public in 
1958, the missing letters were found in an album which included 
letters from many distinguished nineteenth-century artists and 
writers, all admirers of one of the world’s greatest actors. With 
the appearance of Whitman’s letters the brief correspondence is 
complete. 

When Whitman wrote to Booth in 1884, he was evidently pre- 
paring ‘The Old Bowery’ for publication in a magazine or a 
newspaper. If it appeared in print before its inclusion in November 
Boughs (1888) ,? it has not been detected. 


328 Mickle Street /Camden New Jersey / Aug: 21 ‘843 
My dear Sir 


First begging your pardon & hoping “I dont intrude” (yet knowing I do) — 
I am writing for the magazine market—or rather have written—a reminiscence 
of the actors & plays & “ the old Bowery” of my youthful days—the chief figure 
in it being your father—by far the greatest histrion I have ever seen in my 
life (& I have always been a theatre goer) — 

What I write to you now for, I want a good characteristic portrait of your 
father either in citizen’s costume, or, (if very good) in one of his dramatic 
characters, to wood-engrave an illustration from—say to make a picture to fill 
ab’t the size of one of the Harper’s Magazine pages. Can you help me to it?—I 
am disabled coop’d up here, & can’t get about to get things for myself—or I 
wouldn’t trouble you— 


Won’t you allow me to send you an autograph copy of my “ Leaves of Grass ” 
as a nibble at recompense? * 
Walt Whitman 


1 See I, 46 and 355. These letters are now in the Feinberg Collection. 

? Pp. 87-92; reprinted in The Complete Writings of Walt Whitman (1902), 
VI, 184-195. 

3 The two Whitman letters are reproduced with the permission of the Walter 
Hampden Memorial Library. 

‘Despite the diligent search of Pat Carroll, curator of the Walter Hampden 
Memorial Library, this copy was not found among Booth’s effects. 
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Newport, Aug: 24 / 
Walt Whitman Esq 
Dear Sir— 


I shall go to Boston Tuesday & will endeavor to get a portrait of my father— 
I have none here. : 
Many thanks for your kind offer of a copy of your book which I gladly accept. 


Truly yours 
Edwin Booth 


Newport, Aug: 28 /’84° 
Walt Whitman Esq 

Dear Sir— 

I have tried in vain to obtain a good picture of my father for you & am 
reduced to this last extremity: I must send you a book® (which you need not 
read) containing poor copies of the good portraits that are in some secure, 
forgotten place among my ‘traps '—stored in garrett or cellar of my new home 
where all things are at sixes & sevens. 

The one as Richard is from a copper plate, taken in England about 1820; the 
frontispiece is from a daguerreotype taken in Albany 1/848—the original is 
excellent; Pothumus is from an engraving taken very early in his carreer at 
Covent Garden—which I never saw. I am sorry that I can find none better than 
these poor reproductions. They give his face before & after his nose was 
broken, but are badly printed. I trust they will be of service to you. 


Very truly yours 
Edwin Booth 


328 Mickle Street /Camden New Jersey / September 3 1884 
Dear Mr Booth 
Thank you for sending me the volume the Booths—It does not furnish me 
the picture I wanted—(Il am very particular & shall not be satisfied till I get 
one that fills the bill) —But the volume is more helpful to me (in touches, 
corrections, guidance &c to my piece) than I can describe,—& the reading of all 
about your father, of absorbing interest—He was a beautiful character. 


Walt Whitman 


As a footnote to this correspondence it is interesting to note Whit- 
man’s comment to Traubel: ‘Edwin had everything but guts: if 
he had had a little more that was absolutely gross in his composition 
he would have been altogether first class instead of just a little short 
of it. His father had more power and less finish. Edwin is a very 
noble character—essentially a godlike man.’ ? 


Epwin H. MILLER 
Simmons College 


* With this letter is an envelope: ‘Walt Whitman Esq / 328 Mickle St / 
Camden / New Jersey.’ It is endorsed by Whitman: ‘from / Edwin Booth / 
Aug ’84.’ I have not corrected Booth’s spelling. 

* Asia Booth Clarke, The Elder and’ the Younger Booth, American Actor 
Series (1882). The plates, as Booth remarks, are poor. Whitman noted receipt 
of the book on 1 September 1884 in his Commonplace Book (Feinberg 
Collection) . 

7 Traubel, I, 355. 
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WHITMAN AND BAND MUSIC 


N 1943 Hans Nathan published in the Bulletin of the Boston 

Library an informative article on ‘Walt Whitman and the 
Marine Band.’! This was suggested by Whitman references to 
Traubel concerning the former’s music criticism in the Washington 
Sunday Herald.* A clipping of one of these pieces was given to 
Traubel; it contained a reference to Whitman in the third person: 
‘The tall, gray-clad figure of Walt Whitman, with his red-and-tan 
face, was faithful to the last.’ Asked if he wrote the sentence, he 
said, ‘ No— that was interpolated: I don’t see how it came about 
. . . Burritt the editor . . . probably got hold of my piece— knew 
I had been present at the concert: my habits, enjoyment: inserted 
that line or two.’ This explanation is hardly convincing, not only 
because such third-person references to himself in newspaper items 
written by Whitman are well known to students, but also because 
it was not the only such reference in these Herald articles. 

In ‘ The Best Concert Yet’ (Sunday Herald, 4 October 1872) we 
read, ‘ At the conclusion of a capital performance of one of Meyer- 
beer’s compositions we saw Walt Whitman go up and shake hands 
with Leader Fries and others of the Marines, telling them that 
though he had just returned from hearing the great foreign bands,’ 
he could still listen with satisfaction and delight to them.’ Of 
course one could not tell what Whitman was saying from a distance 
—unless he was a lip reader. For some reason Mr Nathan, though 
he quotes a few of the music criticisms in the Herald, does not 
mention the one in which the identifying allusion Traubel quotes 
appeared. Printed in the Sunday Herald, 20 October 1872, it was 
the last article about the Marine band Whitman wrote before being 
stricken with paralysis the following January. 


Band Music in Washington 


The Marine Band last evening gave its concluding performance for the season 
on the south lawn of the President’s House. The weather was pleasant, but cool 
toward sunset, and the audience sparse enough. The tall, gray-clad figure of 
Walt Whitman with its red-and-tan face, was faithful to the last. The band 
led off with a most inspiriting and well-rendered quickstep, in which behind the 
clear and liquid notes of the horns, came in the drums, and did well their parts, 
both base and snare, especially the latter, played superbly, and showing what 
wild and passionate eloquence can be brought from that instrument by the 
hands of a competent player. But the evening shades were falling, and after one 
or two short pieces more, Fries and his red-coats adjourned sine die. 

Let us seize the occasion to say a few words about the Marine Band, that 
we have for some time had in mind. At present the band consists of thirty-two 
or three members, six of them paid at the rate of $34.00 a month, six at $20.00, 
and the rest at $17.00, with rations to all. Some ten or twelve earn additional 


? Hans Nathan, ‘ Walt Whitman and the Marine Band,’ Bulletin of the Boston 
Library, XVIII (February 1943) , 47-56. 

2 With Walt Whitman in Camden, III, 501, 510-511. 

* Between February and July, Whitman had spent a good deal of time in 
Brooklyn and New York, where he probably heard these bands. 
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pay by working outside, amounting, through the winter months, sometimes even 
from $100 to $150, which latter figures, however, are exceptionally rare. The 
principal soloist players decline mention by name. Band-master Fries himself 
is well known as a most amiable man and superior musician. He is a good 
composer, (‘ Farragut’s Dead March,’ by him, for instance, is very fine,) and he 
rates No. 1 as player of the base viol. He was a band leader through the war. 
Then we thought to mention Petrola (B-flat cornets;) Neckar and Schroeder, 
(E-flat cornets;) Trierbach, (baritone;) Baptiste, C (flute;) Will Haley, (flute 
and picolo;) Pistorio (E-flat tuba;) and the drums, Arth and Lusby, and the 
bass. Still others, no doubt, deserve to be specified, if we could remember their 
names. 

There is a great desire among our best citizens that this National Band, as it 
may properly be termed, should be increased by some ten or twelve more per- 
formers of the first order, and the addition, among other pieces, for instance, of 
the saxophone, a new instrument with the qualities both of brass and reed, 
much admired in the French band. We ought to have a really good musical 
corps here of some fifty performers, all the first-class ones at the pay of $75 a 
month, and none less than $50. The name of the President’s Band, which we 
would suggest as the generic title in place of the present one [,] ought then, and 
no doubt would stand higher than Dodworth’s or Grafulla’s of New York, or 
Beck’s of Philadelphia, or Ringgold’s of Reading. In the cornets, as just given, 
we already equal Schreiber of New York, or Arbuckle or Harry Blown of Boston. 
Indeed, a Petrola is probably ahead of any of them. But it will not answer 
to have a small portion of a band good players only. Let Congress be liberal 
next winter. Let the corps be increased, and the pay raised, and let Washington, 
the National Capital, afford a band (not only military but for the concert room) 
which will compare favorably with the best of those that visited our land last 
summer from France, England, and Prussia. We could do it. 

While we are on the subject of band music in Washington, ‘we ought not to 
pass over Henry Douch’s band here, with Douch himself as clarionet, Jimmerson 
as B-flat cornet, Wright as E-flat, and Albert Tyler as E-flat tuba, which he plays 
with fine feeling and execution. 

Among the improvements intended to add to the attractions of Washington 
would not a character for superior band music be the most fascinating, popular, 
and universally welcomed attraction of all? 

Emory HoLitoway 


Queens College (Emeritus) 


WALT WHITMAN'S CIVIL WAR 


ALT Whitman’s Civil War, to be published in the Fall of 
1960 by Alfred A. Knopf is a new book by Whitman, not 
about him. It was compiled and edited by me, with the editorial 
assistance of Nan Braymer, from published and unpublished 
sources. 

In his book Whitman tells the story of ‘ the real war that never 
got into the books’ as he recorded it in letters, notebooks, news- 
paper dispatches, poems, scraps of MSS and the ‘ melage’ he in- 
cluded in Specimen Days. 

Out of a work of 85,000 words, 25 or 30 pages are hitherto un- 
published MSS contained in various libraries and the Feinberg 
Collection. Some of these unpublished MSS show how Whitman 
planned a Civil War ‘history’ of his own. 

As far as I know, the only evidence in print for such a plan 
was published for the first time in 1954, in Volume IV of Traubel’s 
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With Walt Whitman in Camden. This volume has the draft of a 
letter Whitman wrote his friend, James Redpath, from Washington, 
21 October 1863, proposing ‘a book of handy size and form’ 
containing his Civil War experiences, ‘a book full enough of 
mosaic, but all fused into one comprehensive theory.’ (A draft MS 
prospectus Whitman wrote for this book is in the Van Sindern 
collection, Yale.) 

The next year Whitman observed (in an unpublished MS in the 
Harned Collection, Library of Congress): ‘I have entertained a 
brief ambition of writing and compiling at my leisure the history 
of the Civil War in one volume . . . but I have become accustomed 
to think of the whole Secession War in its emotional, artistic and 
literary relations.’ 

Another unpublished clue to Whitman’s hopes and plans for his 
Civil War book is in an autograph note (Yale) that Whitman wrote 
in Brooklyn, 26 December 1864 while looking over his brother 
Captain George Whitman’s war diary: ‘ Even a tithe of the myriads 
of living and actual facts which go along and fill up this dry list of 
times and places . . . would outvie all the romances of the world. 
... In such a record lies folded . . . a perfect poem of the war.’ 

A thought along the same lines is in the Feinberg Collection 
(Detroit Exhibition Catalogue, 1955, Item No. 140: War Notes) . 
In these unpublished lines for a poem Whitman recalls ‘ the long 
solemn trenches . . . what a history . . . in the crumbling contents 
of trenches . . . what a poem beyond all ever written or chanted.’ 

These and similar slight clues—all published in full in Walt 
Whitman’s Civil War—throw new light on the opening paragraph 
of Specimen Days: 


If I do it at all, I must delay no longer. Incongruous and full of skips 
and jumps as is this huddle of diary jottings, war memoranda .. . the 
resolution . . . comes to me this day . . . to untie the bundles, reel out 
the diary scraps and memoranda, just as they are, large or small, one 
after another, into print pages, and let the melange’s lackings and 
want of connection take care of themselves. 


With Specimen Days Whitman gave up in 1882 the thoughts and 
plans he had for his ‘comprehensive’ account of the Civil War. 
I have found no mention of the project in any of his published 
work. The 1863 letter to Redpath and the unpublished notes 
Whitman left in MSS put me on the trail. I resolved to gather and 
put together into one continuous whole the scattered material 
Whitman would have been able to use if he had himself written 
the book. 

WALTER LOWENFELS 

Mays Landing, New Jersey 
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A CRITICAL APPROACH TO WHITMAN 


N this brief study I shall outline an approach to Whitman’s poetry 
through an analysis of its key-concept, namely, the Self. This 
concept shall be our instrument for investigating the fundamental 
meanings as well as the structural elements of Whitman’s poems. 
That the ‘I’ of the Leaves of Grass is fairly central to the poems 
has been generally recognized, but its exact implications and its 
mode of operation have not been fully appreciated. The central 
problem of Whitman’s poetry is a metaphysical one: ‘What is the 
fusing tie and explanation’ between the Me and the not-Me? The 
classic statement of this problem is expressed in the form of a para- 
dox, which is a major structural principle in the ‘Song of Myself’: 


One’s-Self I sing, a simple separate person, 
Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En-Masse. 
(‘ Inscriptions 
The first line asserts the idividual being’s uniqueness of identity. 
The second presents the seemingly opposite concept of the aggre- 
gate. The purport of the whole is to affirm the identity of the two. 
Another statement of this type says: 


Strange and hard the paradox true I give 
Objects gross and unseen soul are one. 
(‘ Song of Occupations ’) 


Yet this state of identity is not achieved through any visible 
process; there is no bridge, no third category, connecting the Me 
and the not-Me. The one does not become the other through any 
process of meditation, and it cannot, in fact, ‘become’ the other 
without losing its identity. The individual which ‘ becomes’ the 
other, or posits the other as a condition of its own existence ceases 
to be individual, that is, unique and indivisible. Here is a logical 
impasse. Dialectic cannot wikeells solve it. There must, therefore, 
be a sense, immediate and self-proven, in which both the categories 
of Self and not-Self are given as being one. But this oneness, being 
beyond logic and language, is statable only in a paradoxical form,' 
as ‘it is and is not.” Hence Whitman assumes that his own self is 
the self of all. It can be seen that the poet effects this transition 
from the self to the other through an ‘ intuitive leap’: 


A shroud I see— and I am the shroud (‘ Sleepers ’) 
I am a dance. . . . play up there! (‘ Sleepers ’) 


Distant and dead resuscitate, 
They show as the dials or move as the hands of me... . 
and I am the clock myself. (‘Song of Myself,’ 33) 


In the last of the quotations, it is interesting to notice the transition 
through which the objects, ‘ Distant and dead,’ are metaphorically 


'* The assertions of faith are one and all paradoxes’ (Brunner). See Emerson's 
‘ Brahma,’ lines of the Gita, the Upanishads, and the New Testament. 
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transformed through successive ‘ leaps,’ first into the dials, and then 
into ‘the hands of me,’ into the self, the last part: ‘and I am the 
clock myself’ being merely a logical extension of that metaphor. 
Whitman’s constant avowal of ‘distinction’ and ‘identity’ are a 
way affirming, in the only way that it can be affirmed, the mystical 
intuition of the unitary Self, which is the immediate centre of all 
mediate experience, the indifference-point of subject and object. 
The heart of the paradox, as a form of language affirmation, is its 
denial of distinctions. The constant oscillation, centripetal and 
centrifugal, between the ‘I’ and the observed world, which is so 
characteristic of Whitman’s more successful poems, emphasizes this 
intuitive identity, and at the same time establishes the Self as the 
centre, the static reference or the ‘still point’ of these dynamics. 
The whole of the ‘Song of Myself’ may be seen to be of the struc- 
ture of a paradox—the paradox of Identity. The dual tendencies of 
self-extrication and self-merging form this structure, and the cosmic 
inventories, of which the Self is the ‘ omnific’ age serves the 
double purpose of ‘ demarcating’ and uniting the Self. This struc- 
ture may be represented in terms of a diagram: 


Paradox of Identity 


The paradox of Identity is also the paradox of Democracy. The 
antithetical images of ‘ completeness in separatism’ and the human 
aggregate are fused in the concept of Identity or Personalism.? The 
Democratic Vistas too thus falls into the gross structure of a 
paradox. 

The paradox as a linguistic device is calculated to startle us into 
an awareness of the intuitive identity of things. What might ap- 
parently look like a triadic structure * in Whitman’s poems is in 


2 Democratic Vistas. 
*See Alfred H. Marks, ‘Whitman's Triadic Inagery,’ Amercan Literature, 
XXIII (March 1951), 99- 126. 
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fact a paradoxical form, in which the polarities of thought meet 
in conjunction so that they negate each other. Thus the antinomies 
of life and death, joy and sorrow, good and evil, body and soul, 
spiritualism and materialism are brought together and consumed 
in this paradoxical relationship. 

The same result of identification is achieved by other devices in 
the poems. Whitman’s verb-negating statements * obliterate clear 
grammatical connections and thereby obliterate a subject-object ‘ re- 
lationship’ and establish intuitive identity. The verb by the very 
nature of its function is an instrument of dialectic, the middle 
category in the Hegelian Triad. Whitman's constant use of the 
present participle is another such device for extricating ‘action’ 
from the temporal frame and realizing it as a mode of Being, an 
aspect of eternity. The principle of organization in Whitman’s 


poetry is, thus, this pivotal concept of Self. 


V. K. CHARI 


Government College, Guna, Madhya Pradesh, India 


*See Jean Catel, Rhythme et langage dans la Ire Edition des Leaves of Grass 


(Montpellier, 1930) . 
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WILLIAM WHITE 
Wayne State University 


THE POET AIDS AN ORPHANAGE. This photograph of 
Whitman, from the Feinberg Collection, shows, on the label pasted 
on the back, how the poet helped an orphanage raise funds. The 
label reads: ‘CAMDEN CHILDREN’S HOME.—How to obtain 
Walt Whitman’s Portrait and Autograph.—Any who may desire to 
get the genuine Autograph of Walt Whitman,—with a photographic 
Portrait of the poet, are informed that both can promptly be 
obtained by mail, on application [3 remitting $1 “G9 to Matron, 
Orphan's Home, Haddon Avenue, near Spruce street, Camden, 
New Jersey. The picture (a fine one, cabinet size,) was taken from 
life, not long since, and the photographs, cards, &c. sent to appli- 
cants are prepared by hands of Mr Whitman himself, and furnished 
to the Home, with his name and the year, 1876 at the bottom. The 
above method, (sending by mail, with remittance to the Matron) is 
the only way for any one who may desire them, to procure Portrait 
from life, and genuine Autograph. The proceeds are exclusively for 
the sustenance of the Children.’ [See opposite page.] 
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DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


THE MEANING OF FICTION 


By ALBERT COOK 


Many literary essays, some of them now considered ‘classics,’ em- 


phasize form in fiction and then, logically, assume that content points 
to form. Mr Cook writes in his Pretace, ‘ I wanted to center critically 
on content in such a way that form, too, might be seen more clearly 
in its operations. I came to feel that this new emphasis might be 
discussed about a genre which on the tace of it was various in form 


and inclusive in content.’ 


THE MEANING OF FICTION sets out to answer what is 
perhaps the most pressing theoritical question about litera- 
ture, namely ‘ What is fiction?’ 
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